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The finest of the Ajanta paintings exhibit an amazing
technical skill, a fertility of invention, and a power of
expressing high religious ideals unsurpassed in any art.
Although, after the time of the Buddhist supremacy, sculp-
ture was generally preferred to painting in sacred build-
ings, it was custom in every royal palace to have a cbitva-
sala, or hall of painting, decorated with frescoes. The
art of the Mogul miniature paintings, some of which are
as fine as the finest 'fine art' of the West, was not entirely
an importation into India from Persia, but largely a
revival of the art of Buddhist and Hindu court painters.
Nevertheless, the remains of Indian religious painting
are now too fragmentary to be placed beside the enormous
production of the great schools of China and Japan; and
the Mogul court painters, like the fine art of modern
Europe, represented a distraction and amusement for cul-
tured dilettanti rather than a great national art tradition
like that of the Far East. In the national art of Asia,
China and Japan stand as supreme in their schools of
painting as India does in her sculpture and architecture.
After the third or fourth century A.D., so erro-
neously considered as the culminating point of Indian
sculpture, the Saivaites began to add a new and in some
ways a unique chapter to the history of Indian art, with
their great cave temples, and sculptures in stone and
bronze. Like the Jains, the Saivaites were originally strict
followers of the ascetic ideal: Siva being the personifica-
tion of the meditative life, of that higher knowledge
which is the most direct path for the soul's liberation.
But, so long as the Buddhists maintained their identity
as a separate sect of Hinduism their wonderful activity
in artistic creation seems to have stimulated the Saivaites